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a considerable improvement in their relations. All her life she was devoted to her husband and her greatest sorrow was caused by her inability to provide him with children. Of her father she disapproved on religious grounds and although, even after his deposition, James continued to correspond with his younger daughter, he could never bring himself to forgive Mary.
On her return to England as Queen, Mary found herself forced to undertake numerous public duties for which she had litde inclination, and to maintain a state to which she had long been unaccustomed and now found irksome.   During the King's frequent absences abroad she acted as regent, and though she had little aptitude for public business she conscientiously transacted it to the best of her ability.    Not the least of her difficulties arose from the conduct of her sister Anne, who was constantly indulging in spiteful and petty intrigues with her friends  the Churchills.   As  she  grew  older her health, which had never been robust, became steadily worse, and she turned more and more towards the comforts of religion.   Although at the time of her accession she had aroused considerable criticism by what was considered the highly inappropriate levity of her behaviour on entering her unfortunate father's palace, but which was in fact merely her normal vivacity asserting itself on what she quite understandably considered to be a joyful occasion, she was subsequently well liked by the majority of her subjects.   Her popularity was an invaluable asset to her husband, who was never able to command a more than doubtful loyalty and singularly
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